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Will makes: — ws than, that it 
is hoped, the counties andiiboroughs wille rer 
member in general, that, beſides: otter cunſel 
quences, they will have the credit of a good cHoiee, 
br the ſcandal that belongeth to un ill one. 


ati & A e 
The creators will be phovght like their 3 


and therefore, an ill choice will either be à 'difpatages 
ment of their underſtanding, or their morals. | 
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There cannot be x fuller Approbation of) a ting. 
than the chuſing of it ; ſo that the fault of the 
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members choſen, if known before-hand, will be 
| judged to be of the growth of that county or bo- 


rough, after i uch a ſolemn approbation of them. 


In ſhort, thoſe who ſend up their repreſentatives to 
Dublin, ſhould take care they may be ſuch as will do 
them right, and their country honour. 


Now to the particulars. 
4 =. : be ; 3 , F N d 


I. A very extraordinary cametioed to be chokn, 


is no very good ſymptom : A deſire to ſerve the 


nation in parliament, is a laudable ambition ; always 


to be encouraged, and never to be diſapproved, 


A man may not only be willing to ſtand, but he 
may declare that willingneſs to his friends, that they 
may aſſiſt him; and by all the means becoming a 
modeſt and prudent man, he may | endeavour to 
ſucceed, and prevent the being diſappointed in it. 


But there is a. wide difference. between this, _and 
the raiſing a kind of a-petty war in the county or 


corporation; entring the liſts rather for a combat 


than an election; throwing fire - balls to put men into 
a heat; and omitting to ſpread no reports, whether 


true or falſe, which may give an advantage, * 


rings a blemiſh. * * competibor, n 
Theſe methods will ever be ſuſpicious; it in 

never be thought a natural thing, for men to take 

ſuch extravagant pains for the meer ſake of doing 
good to others. 1 1 | 


To be content to > nr 3 for a good end, 
is that which many would do without any great re- 
But where a man can honeſtly propoſe 

| nothing 


| TY 


nothing to himſelf, except troubles, charge and Joſ S, 
by abſence from his own affairs, to be ſo violent in 
the purſuit of ſo ill a bargain, is not at all ſuited to 


dhe languiſhing virtue of mankind, fo _— as, 


I fear, at preſent we are. 


Such a ſelf-denying zeal, in ſuch a ſelf- an age, 
is ſo little to be imagin'd, that t may, without in- 
jury, be ſuſpected. 


Therefore, when theſe bluſtring pretenders come 
upon the ſtage, their natural temper, and other cir- 
cumſtances, ought to be very well conſider d, before 
men truſt them with the diſpoſal of their money, or 
their liberty. | 


And, Iam apt to believe, there edulis ud be 
found one ſingle man, whoſe other qualifications 
would overballance the ohjections that lye 9 
ſuch importunate ſuitors, 


IT. Recommaniitery-loters ought not always to 
have an effect upon elections. 


Choice muſt not only be fred from force, but from 
influence, which is a degree of force : There muſt 
be no difficulty, no apprehenſion that a refuſal will 
be ill taken, or reſented, where the perſon recom- 
mended 1s eminently unfit. | 


The freeholders muſt be freemen too; they are to 
have no ſhackles upon their votes in an election; and 
the men who ſtand, ſhould carry their ow Jetters of 
recommendation about them, which are their good 


character and behaviour in the world, without bor- 


rowing evidence, eſpecially when it cometh from 
ſuſpected hands. 


Thoſe 


(6 ] 
| Thoſe who make iiſe of thefe epiſtles, ought to 
have no more advantage from them, than the Af 


covites have from the letters put into their hands 
when they are buried, to recommend them to. St. 


N tcholas. 


The firſt ſhould | as 1 get äicmitm mes for ün⸗ 
worthy men into parliament, as theſe letters can 


introduce the bearers into heaven. 


The Fische of Rick hel beth, firſt, in, * 
22 ance of thoſe that write them; and next. 
Ie wretched | meanneſs of thoſe that need 


chern. 


But this is not much to by expected ; ad indeed 
is little better, as things now are, than Jomnigre rem- 
publicam in ſiece Romuli, Moſt men of intereſt w ill re- 
commend thoſe they know will go along with them 
and if the recommenders have proved themſelves | 
friends to their country, they will take care their 
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III. Non- attendance, in former a ought 
to be a bar 1. the choice of men who have: ett 
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It is one of the worſt kinds of non. fects, and 
the leaſt to be excuſed : It is very hard thr men 
ſhould deſpiſe a duty, which perhaps is en 
ground of the reſpect that is paid to them. 


I: is ſuch a piece of ſawcineſs for any one to preſs 

for the honour of ſerving in parliament, and then to 
be careleſs in attending it, that, in. a houſe where 
there were ſo many officers, the penalty had not been 
improper 


x21 
improper to have caſhier'd them for not appearing at 


the general muſter. 


If men forhear to come out of lazineſs, let them 

be gratified by taking their eaſe at home without in- 

terruption: If qut of ſmall cunning to avoid difficul- 

ties, and to eſcape from the inconvenience of voting 

in critical caſes, let them enjoy that deſpicable pitch 

of wiſdom, 190 never pretend to make a figure where 
; | 


the publick is to he ſerved. 


If it would not be thought adviſable to truſt a man 
immediately after he hath been drawn out of a gaol, 
it may be as reaſonable to look upon one, who, for 


his non-attendance in the houſe, hath been ſent for in | 


cuſtody, as a kind of bankrupt, which putteth him 
upon unequal terms with thoſe who have been aſſi- 
duous in the diſcharge of their duty. - | 


They who appt fit in one ſeſſion to negle& 
the puhlick buſineſs, may be juſtly ſuſpected, by 
their ſtanding, in the next to intend their own buſi- 


neſs. 


Beſides theſe more deliberate offenders, there are 
fome who do not attend even when they are in the 
houſe ; abſent in their thoughts for want of compre- 
hending the buſineſs that is doing, and therefore 
diverted from it by any thing that is trivial. 


Such men are nuiſances in a ſerious aſſembly; and 
when they are numerous, it amounteth almoft to a 
diſſolution ; it being ſcarce poſſible for good ſenſe to 
be heard, whilſt a noiſe is made by the buzzing of 


* 


ſuch horſe- flies. 


The ; Roman cenſors who degraded a ſenator for 
yawning whilſt there was @ debate, would have 
Es | much 
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much more abundant matter here, upon which they | 


might exerciſe their juriſdiction. 


To conclude this head, There are ſo few that 
ever mended in theſe caſes, that, after the firſt ex- 


periment, it is not at all reaſonable to take them 
upon a new trial. | 


„ 


IV. Men who are unquiet and buſy in their natures, 
are to give more than ordinary proofs of their inte- 
grity, before the eleCting them into a publick truſt 
can be juſtified. As a hot ſummer breedeth greater 


ſwarms of flies, ſo an active time breedeth a greater 
number of theſe ſhining gentlemen. - 


It is pretty ſure, that men who cannot allow-them- 
ſelves to be at reſt, will let no body elſe be at quiet. 
Such a perpetual activity is apt, by degrees, to be 
applied to the purſuit of their private intereſt. And 
their thoughts being in a continual motion, they have 


not time to dwell long enough upon any thing to 
entertain a ſcruple. pO. 


So that they are generally at full liberty to do 
what is moſt convenient for them, without being 
fettered by any reſtraints, 


Nay further ; whenever it happeneth that there is 
an impunity for cheating, theſe nimble gentlemen 


are apt to think it a diſparagement to their under- | 


ſtandings not to go into it. 


I doubt it is not a wrong to the preſent age, to 
ſay, that a knave is a leſs unpopular calling than it 


hath been in former times. And to ſay truth, it 


would be ingratitude in ſome men to furn honeſt, 
when they owe all they have to their knavery, 


The 
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The * are in this reſpect unhappy ; they are 


too many to do their own buſineſs; their numbers, 


which make their ſtrength, are at the ſame time the 
cauſe of their weakneſs ; they are too unweildy to 
move; and for this reaſon nothing can ever redeem 
them from this incurable impotency: fo that they 


muſt have ſolicitors to purſue and look after their in- 


tereſts; who are too often diſpoſed to diſpenſe with 
the fidelity they owe to thoſe that truſt them; eſpe- 
cially if the government will Pay their bills without 
abatement. 


It is better theſe gentlemens dexterity ſhould be 


employed any where than in parliament, where the 
ill conſequence of their being members is too muck 
diffuſed, and not reſtrained to the county or borough 
who ſhall be ſo un a9 to chuſe them. 


V. Great drinkers are leſs fit to ſerve in parliament 
than is apprehended. | 


Mens virtue, as well as their underſtanding, is apt 
to be tainted by it. 


The appearance of it is ſociable and well-natured ; 
but it is by no means to be relied upon. 


Nothing i is more frail than a man too far engaged I 


in wet popularity. 


The habit of it maketh Men cxreleſ of their bu- 
fineſs, and that naturally leadeth them into circum- 
ſtances that make them liable to temptation. 


It is ſeldom ſeen, that any principles have ſuch a 
root, as that they can be proof againſt the continual 


nn of a bottle. 
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As to the faculties of the mind, there is not leſs 
objection ;_ the vapours of wine may ſometimes throw 
out ſparks of wit, but they are like ſcattered prom 
of ore, there is no vein to work upon. 


Such wit, even the beſt of it, is like paying great 
fines; in which caſe there muſt of neceſſity be an 
| abatement of the conſtant rent. | 


Nothing ſure is a greater enemy to the brain, than 
too much moiſture ; it can the leaſt of any thing 
bear the being continually ſteeped : and it may be 
ſaid, that thought may be. reſembled to ſome crea- 
tures which can live only in a dry country. 


Yet fo arrogant are ſome men, as to think they 
are ſo much maſters of buſineſs, as that they can 
play with it; they imagine they can drown their 
reaſon once a day, and that it ſhall not be the worſe 
for it; forgetting, that by too often diving, the un- 
derſtanding at laſt RS too weak to riſe up 

again. 


I will ſuppoſe this fault was leſs frequent when 
Solon made it one of his laws, that it was lawful to 
kill a magiſtrate if he was found drunk. Such a li- 
berty taken in this age, either in the parliament or 
out of it, would do terrible execution. 


I cannot but mention a petition in the year 1647, 
* the county of Devon, to the houſe of commons, 
againſt the undue election of burgeſſes, who are 
ſtrong in wine, and weak in wiſdom. 


The cauſe of ſuch petitions is to be prevented by 
chuſing ſuch as ſhall not give handle for them. 


VI. 
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VI. Wanting- -men give ſuch cauſe of ſuſpicion 

wherever they deal, 1 ſurely the Chuſers will be 

upon their guard, as often as ſuch dangerous pre- q 
tenders make their application to them. 4 


Let the behaviour of ſuch men be never ſo plau- F 
ſible and untainted; yet they who are to pitch upon 

thoſe they are to truſt with all they have, may be 
excuſed, if they do not only conſider what they are, 
but what my may be. 


As we pray ourſelves we may not be led into 
temptation, we ought not, by any means, to thruſt 
others into it; even though our own intereſt was not 
concerned : and ſure when i it is, the en bath | 


not leſs force. 


If a man hath a ſmall eſtate, and a numerous fa- | 
mily ; where it happeneth that a man hath as many 
children as he hath tenants, it is not a recommending 
circumſtance for his election. 


When it cometh to be the queſtion with fuch/a 

man, whether he ſhall be juſt to the publiek, or 

cruel to his family? it is very poſſible the deciſion 
may be on the {ide of corrupted nature. | 


It is a compliment to this age, Which it doth not 
deſerve, to ſuppoſe men are fo tied up to morality, 
as that they cannot be pinched out of it; eſpecially 
now when it is called ſtarving not to be*embroidered, 
or ſerved in plate. 


The men choſen to ferve. their country, ſhouſd 
not be loaden with ſuits that may tempt them to 
aſſume privileges; much leſs under ſuch neceſſities 

as may more immediately prepare them for corrup- i 


tion. 
B 2 Men 
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Men who need a parliament for their own parti- 
cular intereſt, have more reaſon to offer their ſervice 
than others have to accept of it.. And though I do 
not doubt, but there may be ſome whoſe virtue would 


triumph over their wants, let them be never ſo 
| . preſſing, inſtances of which I could name in the laſt 


parliament ; yet, to expoſe the publick to the hazard 
of being deceived, is that which can never be juſtified 
by thoſe that chuſe. And though it muſt be allow'd 

ſſible for a wanting-man to be honeſt; yet it is 


impoſſible for a man to be wiſe that will depend 


upon it. 


VII. There 1s a fort of men that have a tinſel- 
wit, which makes them ſhine among thoſe who 
cannot judge. 


Club and coffee-houſe gentlemen, petty merchants, 


or rather brokers, of ſmall conceits, who have an 


empty habit of prating without meaning; they al- 
ways aim at wit, and generally make falſe fire ; they 
may be compared 'to a frippery-ſhop, where you ſee 
ends and beginnings of rich ſtuffs, but no entire 


a pieces. 


Their buſineſs is leſs to learn, than to ſet them- 


elves out; which makes them chuſe to be with ſuch 


as can only be witneſſes of their ſmall ingenuity, 
rather than with ſuch as might improve it. 


There is a ſubordinate wit, as much inferior to a 
wit of buſineſs, as a fidler at a wake is to the lofty 


ſound of an organ. 


Men of this ſize are in no degree ſuited to the bu- 


ſineſs of redreſſing grievances, and making laws. 


There 


\ 


There is a parliament-wit to be diſtinguiſhed from 
all other kinds; thoſe who have it, do not ſtuff their 
heads only with cavils and objections. 


They have a deliberate and an obſerving wit, a 
head turned to publick things ; Men who place a 


greater pleaſure in mending a fault, than in finding 
it out. 8 


Their underſtanding directeth them to object in 
the right place, and not like thoſe who go by no 
other rule, than to conclude, That that muſt be the 
beſt counſel which was not taken. 


Theſe flimſy judges ſhew ſuch a groſs and peeviſh - 
ignorance, that it appeareth ſo openly in all they ſay 
or do, that they give loud warning to all conſidering 
men, not to chuſe them. | 


VIII. The diſlike of flight airy men, muſt not go 
ſo far as to recommend heavineſs in oppoſition to it, 
eſpecially where men are convicted of it, by expe- 
rience in former ſeſſions. 


As a lively coxcomb, will ſeldom fail to lay in his 
claim for wit; ſo a-blockhead, is apt to pretend, that 
his heavineſs is a proof of his judgment. 


Some have an univerſal lethargy, ſpread upon their 
underſtanding without exception; others have an in- 
ſufficiency quoad hoc, as in ſome caſes men have quo- 
ad hanc. Theſe laſt can neyer ſo turn their thoughts 
bo public buſineſs, as to give the attention that is ne- 

ceſſary to comprehend it. 


There 
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| There are thoſe, who have ſuch a thick mell upon | 


their brains, that their ignorance is impenetrable, 


and maketh ſuch a ſtout reſiſtance againſt common 


ſenſe, that it wilF never be ſubdued by it; true heart 


of oak, — ho will never yield, let reaſon beat 
never ſo hard-tipon it; and though their kind neigh- 


bours, have at ſeveral elections, ſent them up to ſchool 


again, they have ſtill returned the ſame incurable 


dunces. 


There is a falſe gravity that is a very ill 3 
and it may be ſaid, that as rivers which run very 


ſlowly, have always the moſt mud at the bottom, ſo a 


ſolid ſtiffneſs in the conſtant courſe of a man's life, 


is a ſign of a thick bed of mud at the bottom of his 


brain. 


A dull man, is * near a dead man, that he is 
hardly to be ranked in the liſt of the living; and as 
he is not to be buried whilſt he is half alive, ſo he is 


as little to be employed whilſt he ts half dead. 


Parliaments are now grown to be quite other things 
than they were formerly. 


In ancient times they were little more than great 


aſſizes; redreſs a few grievances ; linen manufactures 
encouraged ; popery laws amended, /and away. | 


Now there are traps and gins laid for the well- 


meaning country- -gentleman, he 1s to. grapple with 
the cunning of men in town, which is not a little 


improved by being rewgded: and encouraged. 


So that men, whoſe good intentions are not ſe- 


conded and. e by ſome degree of ability, are 
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as much the more dangerous, as they are leſs crimi- 
nal than cunning knaves. Their honeſt miſtakes, 
for want of diſtinguiſhing, either give a countenance. 
to, or at leaſt leſſen the ſcandal of the injurious thing 

that are done to the public; and, with leave aſked for 
ſo odd an expreſſion, their innocent guilt is as miſ- 
chievous to the laws and liberties, as the moſt deli- 

berate malice of thoſe that would deſtroy them. 


IX. There is an abuſe which daily increaſes, f 


ſending ſuch toparliament, who are ſcarce old enough 
to be ſent to the univerſity. 


1 ad not in this, reſtrain the- definition of theſe 
boys to the age of twenty one; if my opinion might 
take place, I ſhould wiſh that none might be choſen 
into the houſe of commons, under thirty; and to 
make ſome equality, I ſhould from the ſame. motives - 
think. it convenient, that no lord ſhould have a vote 

in Judicature, under that age. 


But to. leave this digreſſion; I cannot ſee, why the 
chuſers, ſhould not at leaſt make it a rule among 
themſelves, not to ſend any man to repreſent them 
under the age of twenty five, which is the time of 
majority in moſt other places of the world. 


| Surely it is not that we are earlier plants than our 
neighbours. : 


Such ſuppoſition could neither be juſtified by our 
climate, nor by the degree of latitude in which we 
are placed ; I muſt, therefore, attribute it to the haſte 
our anceſtors had (and not without reaſon) to free 
themſelves from the ſeverity of wardſhips. 


But 


1 


But whether this, or any thing elſe, was the cauſe 
of our earlier ſtepping into man's eſtate, ſo it is now, 
that according to our laws, twenty one is the age of 
diſcretion; and the young man is then veſted with a 
legal, how defective ſoever he may be in his natural 
underſtanding. 5 


With all this, there ought to be a difference made, 
between coming out of pupilage, and leaping into 
legiſlatorſhip. . 


It is, perhaps, inconvenient enough, that a man 

ſnould be ſo ſoon let looſe to deſtroy his own eſtate, 
but it is yet worſe, that he ſhould then have a power 
of giving away other men's. | 


| The law muſt make general rules, to which there 
always will be ſome objections. 


. If there were tryers appointed to judge when lead- 
1 ing-ſtrings ſhould be left off, many would wear them 
a very great while, and ſome, perhaps, with their 
grey hairs, there being no ſmall number of old boys 
in all times, and eſpecially in this. 
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It is neceſſary, therefore, to make exceptions to 
this general rule, where the caſe ſo much requireth 
it, as it doth in the matter in queſtion. 
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They called it, as many do Kill, the beſt ſchool 
for young men; now experience hath ſhewed us, that 
it is like a ſchool only in this reſpect, that theſe 
youngſters when they are admitted, oftentimes de- 


ſerve to be whipped in it. 


If the houſe of commons is a ſchool, it muſt be 
for men of riper age, theſe are too young to learn 
there, and being elevated by a miſtaken ſmattering 


ſmall politicks, they grow too ſupercilious to learn | 


any where elle ; fo that inſtead of improving young 


promiſing plants, they are deſtroyed by being mii- 


placed. 


If then they do themſelves hurt by it, it is ſurer 


yet, that they do the houſe no good by coming 


into 1t. 


They were not green geeſe that are ſaid to have 
ſaved the capitol, they were certainly of full age, or 


elſe their cackling could not have been heard, fo as 


to give warning. 


If theſe young men had ſkill enough to pitch upon 
ſome body in the houſe, to whom they might reſign | 


their opinion, and upon whoſe judgment they might 
lean without reſerve, there might be leſs objection. 


But to ſpeak truth, they know as little how to 
chuſe, as thoſe did who elected them; ſo that there 
is no other expedient left, than the letting them 


alone. 


One may ay, generally dings that a young 
man being too ſoon qualified for the ſerious buſineſs 


of ang would really be no good ſymptom. 
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It is a ſign. of too much phlegm, and too little fire 
in the beginning of age, if men have not a little more 
heat than is convenient ; for as they grow older they 
will run a hazard of not having ſo much as is 
neceſlary. 


The truth is, the vigour of youth js ſoftened and 
miſapplied, when it is not ſpent either in war or cloſe 
ſtudies; all other courſes have an idle mixture that 
cometh to nothing, and maketh them like trees, 


which for want of pruning run up to wood, and ſel- 
dom or never bear any fruit. 


To conclude this head, it muſt be owned, that 
there is no age of our life which doth not carry argu- 
ments along with it to humble us; and therefore, it 
would be well for the buſineſs of the world, if young 
men would ſtay longer before they went into it, and 
old men not ſo long before they went out oh it. 


X. Next to theſe may be ranked a ſort of ſuperfine 
gentlemen, carpet-knights, men whoſe heads may be 
ſaid to be only appurtenances to their perukes, which 
intirely ingroſs all their care and application. 


Their underſtanding is ſo ſtrictly appropriated to 
their dreſs, that no part of it is, upon pain of their 
utmoſt diſpleaſure, to be diverted to any other uſe. 


It is not by this, intended torecommend an affected 
clown, or to make it a neceſfary qualification for a 


member of parliament, that he mult renounce clean 


7 


linen or good manners; but ſurely a too earneſt ap- 
plication to make every thing ſit right about them, 
ſtriketh too deep into their ſmall ſtock of thoughts, to 
allow it furniture for any * elſe. 


To 
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Jo do right to theſe fine-ſpun gentlemen, buſineſs 
is too coarſe a thing for them, which maketh it an 


unreaſonable hardihip upon them to oppreſs them 


with it; fo that in tenderneſs to them, no. leſs than 
out of care to the public, it is beſt to leave them to 
their taylors, with whom they will live in much bet- 
ter correſpondence, when the danger i is ng of 
their falling out about privileges. 


XI. Men of injuſtice and violence, in their pri- 

vate dealings, are not to be truſted by the people 

wm a commiſſion to treat for them in parliament. 

In the ath of Edward 3. the king commandeth in 

his writs not to chuſe any knights who had been 
guilty of crime, or maintenance. 


Theſe warm men ſeldom fail to run into mainte- 
nance, taken in a larger extent. 125 


It is an unnatural ſound to come from a man that 
is arbitrary in his geighbourhood, to talk of laws and 
liberties in Collage: green; he is not a proper vehicle 
for ſuch words, which ought never to be profaned. 


5 An habitual breaker of the laws, to be made one 
of the law- makers, is as if the benches in the Four- 
Courts ſhould be filled with men out of as 


Thoſe who are of this temper cannot e their 


nature out of reſpect to their country. 


Quite contrary, they will leſs ſcruple to do wrong 
to a nation where no body taketh it to himſelf, than 
to particular men to whoſe reſentments they are more 
immediately expoſed. 
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In ſhort; they lie under ſuch ſtrong objections, 
that the over-ballance of better men cannot altogether 


purify an aſſembly where _ unclean beaſts are 
admitted. "| - 


XII. Exceſſive ſpenders and heads ſavers 
are to be excluded, * both greedy from differing 
cauſes. 


They are both or then Gb of infodtion, and 
for that reaſon are not to be n into public 


aſſemblies. 5 


A prodigal man muſt be — becauſe he 


thinketh he can never ſpend „ 


The miſer muſt; be ſo, n will — 


he can hoard enough. 


The world firſt adtnireth men's "wiſdom for getting 
money. and then raileth at them if they do not throw 
it away; ſo that the prodigal man is only the lefs un- 


popular extreme; he is every jot as well prepared as 
the miſer to fall out with his morals, when once a 


good temptation is offered him to lay them aſide. 


On the other ſide, ſore rich men are as eager to 
overtake thoſe that are richer, as a running-horſe is 


to get to the race - poſt, before the other that con- 
tendeth with him. 


Men. hen defire to heap, rather becauſe others 
have more, than that they know what to do with 


that which they covet with ſo much impatience. 


So 
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So that it. is plain, the fancy 1 as great a ſhare 
in this-imaginary. —_— gathering, as it _ in 
love, ambition, or any other ME: 


It is pretty ſure, that as no man was ever the richer 
for having a good eſtate, if he did not look after it; 
ſo neither will he be the honeſter, if he hath never ſo 
much. 


Want of care will always create want of money; 
ſo that whether a man is a beggar, becauſe he 
never had any money, or, becauſe he can never keep 
any, it is all one to thoſe who are to truſt him. 


XIII. It l be of. very great uſe to take a ge- 
neral reſolution throughout the kingdom, that none 
ſhould be choſen for a county but ſuch as have either 

in poſfeſſion, or 3 a confiderable eftate in it. 


There is not, perhaps, a greater caulk of the cor- 

jon of parliaments, than by adopting members, 
who may be ſaid to have no title by their births, to 

ſay nothing of thoſe who have no title to their births. 


The juries are by the law to be Ex viciner; ; and 
ſhall — be leſs care that the repreſentatives of the 
people be ſo too ? | 


| Sure the intereſt of ” county is beſt Oe in the 
hands of ſuch as have ſome ſhare in it. 


The outliers are not ſo eaſily * within the pale 
of the laws. 


They are often chofen without being known, 
which is more like chuſing valentines, than members 


of 
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of parliament. The motive of their ſtanding is more 
juſtly to be ſuppoſed, that they may redreſs their 
own grievances which they know, than thoſe of the 
country, to which they are ſtrangers. 


XIV. As in ſome caſes it is adviſeable to give a 
total excluſion to men not fitly qualified; fo in others 
it is more proper to lay down a general rule of cau- 
tion, with allowance of ſome exceptions, where men 
have given ſuch proofs of themſelves, as create a 

right * them to be diſtinguiſhed. : 


Of this nature, is that which I ſhall ſay concerning 
lawyers, who, by the ſame reaſon that they may be 
uſeful, may be alſo very dangerous. 

& | 


The negligence, and want of application in other 
gentlemen, hath made them to be thought more 
neceſſary than naturally they are in parliament. 


This maketh it worthy of the more ſerious reflec 
tion of all gentlemen, that it may be'an argument 
to them to qualify themſelves in parliamentary learn- 
ing, in ſuch a manner, as that they may rely upon 
their own abilities, in order to the ſerving their 
country. | 


- 


But to come to the point in queſtion; it is not 
without precedent, that practiſing lawyers have been 
excluded from ſerving in parliament ; and, without 
following thoſe patterns ſtrictly, I cannot but think 
it reaſonable, that whilſt a parliament ſitteth, no 
member of parliament ſhould plead at any bar. 


If 


221. 


If lawyers have great practice, that ought to take 
them up; if not, it is no great ſign of their ability 
and at the ſame time giveth a ſuſpicion, that they 
may be more liable to be tempted. 


If it ſhould be fo in fact, that no king ever wanted 


Judges to ſoften the ſtiffneſs of the laws that were 


made, ſo as to make them ſuir better with the reaſon 
of ſtate, and the convenience of the government; 


It is no injury now to ſuppoſe it poſſible for law- 
'yers in the houſe of commons, fo to behave them- 
ſelves in the making of new laws, as the better to 
make way for the having their robes lined with fur. 


"They are men uſed to argue on both ſides of a 


queſtion; and iſ ordinary fees can inſpire them with 


very good reaſons. in a very ill cauſe, that faculty 
exerciſed in parliaments,” where it may be / better en- 


couraged, may prove very inconvenient to thoſe that 


chuſe them. 


And therefore, without arraigning a profeſſion, 


that it would be ſcandalous for a man not to honour, 
one may, by a ſuſpicion, which is the more excu- 
fable when it is in the behalf of the people, imagine 
that the habit of raking money for their opinion, 
may create in ſome ſuch a forgetfulneſs to diſtin- 
guiſh, that they may take it for their vote. 


They are generally men, who, by a laborious ſtudy, 
hope to be advanced; they have it in their eye as a 
reward for the toil they undergo, 


This 
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js maketh them generally very ſlow, and ill dii- 
poſed Net the occaſion never ſo much require it) to 
quarrel with that ſoil- where preferment grows. 


Now, if the ſuppoſition be in itlelf not unreaſon- 
able, and that it ſhould happen to be ſtrengthened 
and confirmed by experience, it will be very unne- 
ceflary to ſay any more upon this article, but leave it 
to the ee to conſider of it. 


If previous promiſes are ever to be required, they 
ſhould be from lawyers, that they will uſe their beſt 
induſtry to leſſen fees of office, to make maſters and 
clerks ready and willing to do their buſineſs; money, 
in the hands of ſome of them, had as good be in 
the mines of Mexico, with reſpect to the owner, as 
in theirs ; this calls loud for reformation. 


xv. I cannot forbear to, put in a caveat againſt 
men tied to a party, but here I muſt diſtinguiſh ; 
I don't call it a party where the majority of a nation 
is united in opinion, the minority is then the party, 
and to defeat them is laudable. 


There muſt in every body be a leaning to that ſort 
of men who profeſs ſome principles, more than to 
others who go upon a different, foundation ; but 
when a man is drowned in a party, or plunged in it 
beyond his depth, he runneth a great hazard of be- 
ing upon ill terms with good ſenſe, or morality, if 


not with both of them. 


'Y is faid, that in fome part of the Indies Ht 


do ſo affect little feet, that they _P them gy 
while 
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while they are children, ſo that they ſtay at that 
ſmall ſize after apy are grown men. 2 


One may ſay — like this of men Jockel 


up in a party; they put their thoughts into ſuch a 
' narrow mould, that they can never be enlarged nor 


_ releaſed from their firſt confinements. 


Mea i in a party 8 Liberiy only for their Motto; 


in reality they are greater ſlaves than any _—_ elſe 
would care to make them, 


* 


A party, even in times of peace, ſets up and con- 
tinues the exerciſe of martial law; once inrolled, the 


man that quitteth, if they had their will, would be | 


hanged for a deſerter. 


„ 
5 . 


They communicate e anger to one another by con- 
tagion; and it may be ſaid, that if too much light 
dazzleth the eye: ſight, too much heat doth not leſs 
weaken the Judgment. 


Heat reigneth in the fancy ; and reaſon, which is 
a a colder faculty of the brain, taketh more time to be 
heard, than the other will allow. 


The heat of a party is like the burning of a fever, 


and not a natural warmth, diſtributed to give 


life and vigour. 


A ftrong dating wind ſeldom continues long in 
one Corner, 
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Some men knock loud only to be let in; the 
buſtle they make is animated by their private inte- 
reſt. The outward blaze only is for religion and li- 


berty; the true laſting fire, like that of the veſtals 


which never went out, is an eagerneſs to get ſome- 
what for themſelves. 5 


A houſe of commons compoſed of ſuch men, 
would be more properly. ſo many merchants incor- 
porated in a regular company, to make their parti- 


cular adventures, than men ſent from the people to 


ſerve and repreſent them. 


There are ſome ſplenetick gentlemen, who confine 
their favourable opinion within ſo narrow a com- 
paſs, that they will not allow it to any man that, 
under a pretence of liberty, has not deſerved hanging 
for licentiouſneſs ; who would have us ſet up for 
independency, and univerſal trade, without one fo- 


reign ſettlement for the latter, or any ability, in the 
former, to defend ourſelves againſt a French privatetr; 
who hate the monarchy and church of England, and 


therefore deteſt a cloſe connexion, between her and 
us. Men who know not the difference between 
union and unanmily ; but, whilſt they are toaſting 


the latter, would diſſolve the former, that happily 


ſubſiſt between the ſiſter kingdoms ; and by diſſolv- 
ing of which only our liberty is in danger. 


' Amongſt the many other ill . conſequences of a 


| ſtated p arty, it is none of the leaſt, that it tempteth 


low and / nſignificant men to come upon the ſtage, to 
expoſe the mſelves, and to ſpoil buſineſs. 


It turneth a cypher into a figure, ſuch a one as it is: 
a man in a party is able to make a noiſe, let it be 
never ſo empty a ſound. ; : 0 

| N A weak 
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A weak man is eaſily. blown out of his ſmall ſenſes, 
by being put at the head of a party. He is flattered 
till he likes himſelf ſo well that he takes ix extremely 
ill, if his importance be not univerſally confeſſed. 


From nobody to ſomebody is ſuch a violent ſtride, 
that nature, which hath the negative voice, will not 
give its royal aſſent to it: ſo that when inſufficient 
men aim at being in buſineſs, the worſt of their 
enemies might out of malice to them, pray for their 
preferment. | = 


There could be no end, if one did not ſtop till 
this theme had no more matter to furniſh. I will 
only ſay, nothing is more evident, than that the good 

of the nation hath been ſacrificed to the animoſities 
of the ſeveral contending parties; and without en- 
tring into the diſpute which of them are more or leſs 
in the right, it is pretty ſure, that whilſt theſe op 


ſite ſets of angry men are playing at foot-ball, they 
will break all the windows, and do more hurt than 
their pretended zeal for the nation will ever make 


amends for. 


In ſhort, a man ſo engaged is retained before the 
people take him for their council; he hath ſuch a 
reſerve for his party, that it is not adviſable for thoſe 
who would chuſe him, to depend upon his profeſſions. 
All parties aſſuming ſuch a diſpenſing power, that 
by their ſovereign authority they cancel, and diſſolve 
any act or promiſe that they do not afterwards ap- 
prove. 2 


Theſe things confidered, thoſe who will chuſe ſuch * 


| men deſerve whatever followeth. 
| D 2 XVI. 


— 


| noile it makes. 
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XVI: Pretenders: to exorbitant merit, are not with- 


out objections againſt them, when they ſtand to ſerve 


in parliament. It would indred not only be a low, 
but a criminal kind of envy, to deny a diſtinguiſhing 


juſtice to men who have been inflrumental and 


aQive, when the ſervice: of their co country requir d 


it. 


But ſome will think there never ought to be an end 
of their rewards ; when indifferent judges would per- 
haps be * to find out the dere er of their 
merit. 5 


"They bring i in, ſuch large bills, that they — be 
exanzin'd. : ſome, bounds muſt be put to men's pre- 


„ tenſions ; elſe the nation, which is to. pay the. 


reckoning, will every. way think it a ſcurvy- thing 
to be undone, whet * it be by being over- run by 
our enemies, or N the being erbaut th our 
friends. | 5 

There onght thitefdle to be ab where they 
are reaſonable, the better to Juſtify the 6 yorng what 


remaineth, | 


True merit, like a river, the deeper it is, the leſs 


F 


Theſe bud proclaimers of their own b Boſh, are 
not only to be ſuſpected for their truth, but the 
electors ate to conſider that ſuch meritorious men lay 
an aſſeſſment upon thoſe that chuſe them. 


The publick taxes are already heavy enough 
without the addition of theſe private reckonings. It 
is therefore the ſafer way not to employ men, who 

Will 
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will expect more for their wages, than the miſtaken 


borough that. ſendeth them up to parliament could be 
ſold for. 5 


XVII. With all due regard to the nobleſt of 
callings, military officers are out of their true ele- 
ment when they are miſplaced in a houſe of com- 
mons. | 


Things in this world ought to be well ſuited. 
There are ſome appearances ſo unnatural, that men 
are convined by them without any other argu- 
ment. 


The very habit in ſome cafes, recommendeth or 
giveth offence. _— | 


If the judges upon the bench ſhould, inſtead of 
their furrs, which ſignify gravity, and beſpeak re- 
| ſpect, be cloathed like the jockeys at the Curragb, or 
wear boots and cockades; they would not in reali 
have leſs law, but mankind would be ſo ſtruck wit 
this unaſual object, that it would be a great while 
before they could think it poſſible to receive juſtice 
from-men ſo: accouter'd, | 


It is to ſome degree the ſame thing in this caſe ; 
ſuch martial habits, blue-coats, c. make them look 
very unlike grave ſenators. One would almoſt ſwear 
they were creatures apart, and of a differing ſpecies 
from the reſt of the body. 2 | 


In former times, when only the reſiant ſhop- 
keeper was to repreſent his corporation, the military 
looks of one of theſe ſons of Mars, would have 
ſtarted the quaking member down again to his bo- 
rough. 


Now 
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| Now the number of them is ſo encreaſed, that the 
peaceable part of the houſe may lawfully ſwear they 
are in fear of their lives, from ſuch an awful appear- 


ance of men of war. 


It maketh the room look like a guard-houſe by ſuch 

an ill-ſuited mixture. But this is only the out- ſide, 
the bark of the argument; the root goeth yet deeper 
againſt chuſing ſuch men, whoſe talents ought to be 


otherwiſe applied. | 


Their two capacities are fo inconſiſtent, that mens 
undertaking to ſerve both the cures, will be the cauſe 

in a little time, that we ſhall neither have men of 
war, nor men of buſineſs, good in their ſeveral 


kinds. 


An officer is to give up his liberty to obey orders; 
and it is neceſlarily incident to his calling that he 
ſhould do ſo. | 5 


A member of parliament is originally to be tender 
of his own liberty, that other men may the better 
truſt him with theirs. 5 


An officer is to enable himſelf by his courage, 
improved by ſkill and experience, to ſupport the 
laws (if invaded) when they are made; but he is not 
tuppoſed to be at leiſure enough to underſtand how 


they ſhould be made. 


A member of parliament is to fill his thoughts 
with what may beſt conduce to the civil adminiſtra- 
tion ; which is enough to take up the whole man, 
let him be never ſo much raiſed above the ordinary 


level. 


Theſe 


 # 1 


| Theſe two oppoſite qualifications, being placed in 
one man, make him ſuch an ambiguous divided 
creature, that he doth not know how to move. 


It is beſt to keep men within their proper ſphere ; 
few men have underſtanding enough exactly to fill 
even one narrow circle, fewer able to fill two; eſpe- 
cially when they are both of ſo great compals, 


and that they are ſo contrary in their own na- 
tures. LEE 


w 


The wages he may have as a member, and thoie 
he receiveth as an officer, are paid for ſervices that 
are very differing ; and in the doubt which of them 
ſhould be preferably performed, it is likely the 
greater ſalary may direct him, without the further in- 
ducements of complying moſt, where he may expect 
moſt advantage by it. 


In ſhort, if his dependance is not very great, it 
will make him a ſcurvy officer; if it is great, it will 
make him a ſcurvier member. 


I cannot omit giving a caution againſt admitting 
men to be choſen, who are profeſſed conſtitution 
menders. They are generally tinkers in politicks, 
and would make two holes in ſtopping one, if per- 
mitted to follow their trade. They differ as much 
from ſober members of parliament, as quacks do 
from regular phyſicians. They are always too enter- 
prizing, and are for violent remedies where gentler 
would do, like the empirick, who preſcribed ſaliva- 
tion for the cure of warts. 


What ſpecimens of themſelves have theſe gentle- 
men exhibited in ſmall pamphlets, and news papers? 
How various are their parliament creeds ? And how 

| = ridiculous 
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ridiculous their pretenſions, as well as L me- 
thods of obtaining them ? 


The ends they propoſe require much knowledge 
in thoſe who would conduct the means to be uſed 


effect, is not the talent of recluſe pedants, or ho- 
nourable coxcombs. 


By their writings judge of their abilities. In one 
thing only they ſhew good ſenſe in their writing, 


1 


anſwer what? Nonſenſe cannot be anſwered, You may 
as well diſpoſſeſs a vagrant beggar of his dwelling, as 
one of theſe of ws argument. 


| And n now I have told you who ought not to be 


be choſen? In a word, men of ſenſe, probity, and 
fortune; tho?, at the ſame time, I confeſs, "can't 
always tell you, where to find them. 
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in order to come at them; and to bring them to 


which is to write only advertiſements, and challenge 
men of the greateſt abilities to anſwer them. To 


choſen, it is natural I ſhould be aſked, who ought to 
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